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BUCK BRADFORD AND THE TYRANTS. 
A Story ror Boys AND GIRLS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
NIGHT ON THE RIVER. 


IM GWYNN had a voice like a bull, and 

I wondered that he had not used it, as he 
was in the habit of doing in all cases of peril 
oremergency. The worst fear I had was, that 
he had fallen overboard; for it seemed to me 
that nothing else could have prevented him 





frora halloing. But I had strong hopes that 
the next bend of the stream would remove my 
anxiety. 

With the board I had torn from my raft I 
paddled with all my might; but it seemed like 
an hour to me, in my deep solicitude for the 
fate of my companions, before I reached the 
bend. At this point the stream made a sharp 
turn, and I had the intense satisfaction of 
seeing the light on the raft, on the right bank 
of the stream. The current set my craft di- 
rectly towards it, and I had only to use my 
paddle in keeping it from whirling round. 

A heavy load of anxiety was removed from 
my mind; but, as I approached the light, I 
wondered that Sim was not on the lookout for 
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me. I ran alongside, and leaped upon the 
platform; but my clumsy assistant did not 
present himself to give me a welcome. A 
cold chill crept through my veins again, as I 
thought that he might have tumbled into the 
water, and been swept away by the current. 
The door of the house was closed, as I had left 
it, in order to keep the night air from Flora. 
Dreading lest some mishap had overtaken her 
also, I pushed the door open and rushed in. 

My fears had been vain and foolish. Flora 
sat in her arm-chair at the stove, just as I had so 
often seen her in the kitchen of Captain Fishley, 
as calm and composed as though she had been 
on the dry land. Opposite her Sim Gwynn 
sat on the floor, fat and happy, and wholly 
undisturbed. 

‘* What are you about, Sim?” I demanded, 
sharply; for I was vexed to see him taking it 
so coolly, while I had almost worried the life 
out of me. 

** About nothin’; been waiting for you,” re- 
plied my deck hand, with his customary grin. 
‘* What did you let the raft go adrift for?” 

**T didn’t let it go adrift.” 

** Why didn’t you keep her up to the shore?” 

** She kept herself there.” 

** No, she didn’t.” 

** Well, she’s here — isn’t she?” 

‘‘She is here, just where she ought not to 
be,” I added, puzzled by the apparent stupidity 
of Sim. ‘You ought to stay outside when I 
leave you to take care of her.” 

‘Miss Flora called me in to have me tell her 
what the matter was, and she kept talking to 
me ever since,” pleaded Sim. 

**Don’t scold him, Buckland. It was my 
fault; but I did not know anything was wrong,” 
interposed Flora. 

“I’m not scolding him; but he should look 
out for the raft when I leave her in his care.” 

** Well, I did look out for it. It didn’t run 
away from me, and here it is.” 

“If it didn’t run away from you, it ran away 
with you.” 

‘No, it didn’t; here it is, just as you left it.” 

‘But the raft has come down stream more 
than half a mile since I left it.” 

“*Hookie! What’s that?” asked Sim, open- 
ing his eyes. 

* Didn't you know the raft had broken 
loose, and travelled down stream half a mile 
or more?” I asked, filled with astonishment. 

“T didn’t know anything at all about it,” 
protested Sim, vigorously. 

“T’m sure I did not know that she had 
moved an inch,” added Flora. 

‘‘That’s strange,” J continued, laughing. 





‘*When I came out of the swamp, I couldn't 
find the raft, and I was afraid you would get to 
New Orleans before I could catch you. Then 
I feared Sim had fallen overboard; and I suf. 
fered a great deal in a very short time.” 

‘*T heven’t been. out of the house since yoy 
went away, and I heven’t the leastest idee that 
we were goin’ on,” said Sim. “I'll stay out. 
side next time.” 

**You must, Sim; for we shall never know 
where we are if you don’t keep your eyes wide 
open.” 

‘¢ What was it about the money, Buckland? 
Sim said you had forgotten your money; but 
he did not know what you meant by it,” asked 
Flora. 

I explained what I meant, and that I had 
concealed my money in tRe swamp to prevent 
the constable or the captain from finding it 
upon me. 

“Tam so sorry I called Sim,” pleaded poor 
Flora. 

‘It’s no matter now. Perhaps it will bea 
good lesson for him and me to learn at the 
start. Now, we will push off and try again. 
It is lucky I thought of the money when I did, 
for we could do nothing without that. Come, 
Sim, bear a hand!” 

* Buckland, can’tI step out and see the raft 
go?” asked Flora. ‘I don’t like to stay in 
here.” 

“ T’'m afraid you will catch cold.” 

**No; I will wrap myself up in a blanket. I 
want to see how you manage the raft.” 

I could not refuse. her; and, wrapping her 
up ina blanket, I carried her chair out to the 
side of the raised platform, and seated her in 
it. Sim and I took the boards from the small 
raft, which had been so useful to us in the 
swamp, and let the logs go adrift. 

‘* Now, take your pole, Sim, and push her 
off.” 

‘* She won’t come off,” replied the deck 
hand, after he had used all his power in the 
attempt to shove her off. 

I went forward, and found the end of the 
raft had run upon the root of a tree, which 
held it fast. I was very grateful for the service 
this root had rendered me, for the raft might 
have gone down to Riverport before Sim dis- 
covered that anything was the matter. Fixing 
the poles underneath, we pried the raft off, and 
the current started it on its course again. I 
mounted the steering platform, and grasped 
the long oar. The voyage had actually com- 
menced. 

My position was a novel one, for I had yet 
to learn even the art of managing a raft. I 
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found she had the same tendency to whirl 
around in the current which had characterized 
her smaller counterpart; but the oar was long 
enough to give the steersman a tremendous 
purchase, and the erratic disposition of the 
craft could be overcome when taken in season. 
I had to profit by experience, for before we 
reached the creek she had whirled round three 
times, in spite of all my efforts to prevent it. 
Before the raft was half way to Riverport, I 
had acquired the needed skill, and she in- 
dulged in no more gyrations while I had the 
helm. 

As we approached the steeples of Riverport, 
I heard the clock strike one. Flora still sat in 
her chair by the platform, wondering how I 
could see to steer the raft, and asked me a 
thousand questions. I tried to have her go to 
bed, but she was not willing to do so till we 
had reached the Wisconsin River, which she 
desired to see. 

We were all excited, and did not feel sleepy. 
Sim took a luncheon, and declared he never 
felt better in his life. It was the best fun he 
had ever known, and he enjoyed every moment 
of it. Flora said she liked it very much, but 
thought it would be pleasanter in the daytime, 
when the ever-changing scene could be viewed 
in the sunshine. 


*T’m sure I shall be happy on the raft for a 


month,” she added. ‘* There will be some- 
thing new to be seen every day.” 

“And we shall pass ever so many towns and 
cities, and the river will be full of steamers and 
flat-boats,” I continuéd, as the raft glided round 
the bend into the great river. ‘* Now we are 
in the Wisconsin, Flora; and this is Riverport 
on the right of us.” 

“ We can’t see much of it.” 

“No; but you will find enough in the day- 
time to amuse you. I hope you will sleep all 
night after this.” 

“T will go to bed now, Buckland,” said she. 
“ Good night.” 

“ Good aight, Flora.” 

She went into the house, and I heard noth- 
ing more from her till morning. I know that 
she prayed for me that night, as she always 
did; and I looked up to the shining stars, and 
commended her to the good Father. More 
than ever before did I love her then, when her 
life and happiness were more directly the care 
and study of my existence. 

We were now on the broad river — broad 
compared with the creek, but small in contrast 
with the mighty Mississippi, which we were 
yet to see. Sim was forward, watching the 
dark outlines of the shores. Everything was 
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quiet without, though my bosom still bounded 
with excitement. I could not forget that I was 
navigating the clumsy craft in which I had em- 
barked my fortunes, and which held the being 
most dear to me on earth. I felt that a heavy 
responsibility rested upon me. Not a sound’ 
was to be heard except the gentle ripple of the 
waters against the sides of the raft; and the 
season was favorable to reflection. 

But if the season was, Sim was not. He 
began to be weary of the solemn silence and 
the deep gloom of the hour, and came aft to 
talk with me. I saw that it would be neces- 
sary to keep him busy, in order to save him 
from his own reflections, and the dulness 
which was sure to follow. There was work 
enough on the raft to keep us both employed, 
and he was in no danger of dying from in- 
action. 

“Are you going to keep her a-going all 
night, Buck?” asked he, in a tone so loud 
that it seemed to reverberate over the broad 
prairies which bounded the river. 

‘*Hush, Sim! Don’t talk so loud,” I replied, 
in awhisper. ‘ You will keep Flora awake if 
you do.” 

**Hookie! I didn’t think of her,” said he, 
slapping his great fist over his mouth, in token 
of his intention to do better. 

‘“‘We shall keep moving, night and day, 
Sim.” 

** Are you always going to set up all night?” 
he whispered. 

‘““No; you must do it half the time. You 
must learn to steer, and you may as well 
begin now.” 

“ But I don’t know how.” 

“You must learn.” 

“JT don’t think I can. 
thing except hard work.” 

“ Take the oar, Sim, and try your hand at it. 
I had to learn, and you must do the same.” 

He took hold of the oar with me, while I, in 
a low tone, explained to him how to manage 
it. I then left it to hiscare. As I expected, he 
permitted the raft to whirl around. 

“*T told you I couldn’t do it,” said he, in dis- 
gust. 

“Keep trying. When you see her head 
going one way, put the oar in the same direc- 
tion. Don’t wait till she is half round, but 
take her when she first begins to wabble,” I 
added, assisting him to get the raft into posi- 
tion again. 

But Sim did better than I had anticipated, 
and in half an hour he declared that he had 
‘‘ got the knack of the thing.” I watched him 
for a while, until I had entire confidence in his 
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ability. He was not so wide awake as he had 
been earlier in the night, and some fearful 
gapes suggested what he needed most. I had 
fixed up a bed for him on the floor of the house, 
and I found that he was quite willing to turn 
in when I gave him permission to do so. His 
excitement had died out suddenly; but I had 
no doubt of his zeal when the time for the 
hard work should come. 

I was not sleepy, or even tired, myself; and 
hour after hour, till the daylight came, I stood 
at my post, solitary and alone, busy with 
thoughts of the present and the future. The 
steering of the raft was merely mechanical, 
after I became accustomed to it. I was glad 
to see the morning light, and to hear the song 
of the spring birds. The sun rose bright and 


beautiful, but my fellow-voyagers still slept. 
I enjoyed the scene, and I permitted them to 
slumber as long as they would. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AT THE MOUTH OF THE OHIO. 


T must have been eight o’clock when Flora 
opened the window of her room. She told 
me she had slept soundly, and felt as well as 
ever she did in her life. I think Sim would 
have snored till noon if I had not called him; 
but he had slept at least six hours, and I con- 
cluded that he could stand it till night. I gave 
him the steering oar, and Flora and I got 
breakfast. Our first meal on board was not 
entirely satisfactory, for we had no table, and 
only one chair, on board. 

I took the helm again while Sim ate his 
breakfast, and then went to bed myself; for I 
found, after my night of watching and excite- 
ment, I was in no condition to work. My 
companions were as considerate of me as I 
had been of them, and permitted me to sleep 
till the middle of the afternoon. I was “as 
good as new” then; and, after we had dined, 
I put up a table, and made a couple of stools. 

During the day, we met two steamboats, and 
passed a huge flat-boat loaded with grain; but 
no one on board of them seemed to take any 
particular notice of us. Every kind of a craft 
is seen on the great western rivers, and none is 
so strange as to excite a sensation in the mind 
of the beholder. At six o’clock we had been 
afloat about twenty hours; and, according to 
my estimate, it was nearly time for us to see 
the Mississippi. The Wisconsin had widened 
as we advanced, and I was sure that we should 
be in the great river before midnight. i 

After supper, I discussed with Sim the sub- 





ject of keeping watch during the night, and 
we decided that four hours were enough for 
each of us to steer at one time. But we had 
no means of measuring time in the night, and 
we could only guess at the length of the watch. 
I was to serve from eight till twelve, and Sim 
from twelve till four, when I was to take my 
place again. 

Flora retired early on the second night, and 
I sent Sim to bed as soon as it was fairly dark. 
I was alone again, in the solitude of that waste 
of waters. The novelty of the scene had in 
some measure worn off. I had nothing but 
my own thoughts to amuse me. The river 
appeared still to be widening, and, as I had an- 
ticipated, before my watch had ended, the raft 
entered the Mississippi. The river was high, 
the current much stronger than it had been in 
the Wisconsin, and the progress of the raft 
was correspondingly increased. I meta steam- 
boat struggling against the stream, and passed 
quite near to her. The swell that she left be- 
hind her caused the raft to roll heavily fora 
moment; but it did not disturb the sleepers in 
the house. 

I called Sim at twelve o’clock, as nearly as I 
could judge, and he faithfully promised me 
that he would keep awake till daylight. I left 
him alone on the platform, and turned in, 
though not without some doubts in regard to 
his ability to be true to his promise. I went 
to sleep very promptly, and I must do Sim the 
justice to say that I found the raft all right 
when he called me at sunrise, an hour later 
than the time agreed upon. He told me that 
nothing had happened during the night, ex- 
cept that a steamboat had nearly upset the raft. 

I do not intend to make a daily record of our 
voyage down the river. One day was very 
much like the next day, and all days were 
alike. On the afternoon of the first day on 
the Mississippi, we approached a village, where 
there was a steamboat landing. We were in 
want of supplies for our table, and I decided to 
stop for an hour or two. But I found that it 
was an easier matter to go ahead than it was 
to stop, for the raft had got into the habit of , 
doing so. The water was too deep to permit 
the use of poles, and we were helplessly car- 
ried past the village. 

I was vexed at this mishap, for I did not like 
to drink my coffee without milk. However, we 
came to another and a larger village about 
sundown, and, making my calculations in good 
season, I succeeded in driving the raft into the 
shallow water where we could use the poles. 
We struck the shore some distance above the 
place; but a walk of half a mile was not ob- 
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jectionable, after our long confinement on the 
raft. , 

At this town I purchased a cheap clock, and 
an old, patched sail, which had been used on 
a wood-boat, as well as some provisions and 
groceries. Sim and I lugged these articles to 
the raft, and immediately cast off again. I put 
the clock up in the house, where it could be 
seen through the door without leaving the 
platform. The lantern hung over it, so that 
we could tell the time by night. 

Ihad great hopes of the sail, and the next 
day I rigged it upon two poles, serving as 
yards. On one corner of the sail I found a 
block, which had been used for the sheet. I 
fastened it at the masthead, so that we could 
hoist and lower the sail at pleasure. I was no 
navigator, and no sailor; and I had to experi- 
ment with the sail and rigging for a long while 
before I could make them work to my satisfac- 
tion. - 

My inventive powers did not fail me, and by 
attaching a rope to each end of the two yards, 
I obtained the control of the canvas. When 
I had completed the work, and hoisted the sail, 
I was delighted wigh its operation. The wind 
came pretty fresh from the north-west, and I 
think the raft made five, if not six, miles an 
hour with its help. With the sail drawing 


well, the labor of steering was reduced more 
than half. The raft had no tendency to whirl 
round, and it was really a pleasure to steer 


her. We were not obliged to follow the cur- 
rentin its broad sweeps around the bends of 
the river, and we saved many miles by taking 
“short cuts.” I found, too, that the raft was 
under better control, and, instead of being at 
the mercy of the current, we could go where 
we pleased. When there was any wind, and it 
came from the right direction, I could make a 
landing where and when I wished with very 
little difficulty. 


Day after day we continued on our voyage," 


Sim and I dividing equally between us the 
labor at the steering oar. We could not use 
the sail all the time, but it was a vast help to 
‘us when the wind was favorable. As time per- 
mitted, I made improvements on the house, 
which added to our comfort. I put up two 
berths, which we filled with hay obtained 
from the prairies. I made a closet for the 
dishes, and a well in the body of the raft, 
where the kettle of milk could be kept cool in 
the water. 

We made a landing almost every day at 
some town, and on Sunday we hauled up and 
went to church, whenever we were in a place 
where we could do so. On our sixth day it 
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rained in torrents, andI hauled up at the bank 
of a river, and made fast toa tree. It was not 
comfortable to stand on the platform, wet to 
the skin, and steer. Sim and F slept nearly 
the whole day, while Flora read the books 
and newspapers which I had bought at the 
towns. I had done all the work I could find 
te do on the raft, and had fitted up the house 
to my mind. I had an easy time of it. 

At one of the large towns I found what was 
called ‘‘ A Panorama of the Mississippi River,” 
which I bought and put up in the house. After 
this we knew just where we were, for the pano- 
rama was a kind of chart, with all the towns 
on the river, the streams which flowed into it, 
and the distances from place to place, indicated 
upon it. With a good breeze we made abouta 
hundred miles in twenty-four hours, and when 
we could not use the sail, the current carried 
us sixty miles. 

When we reached the mouth of the Missouri, 
the prospect seemed to me, who had never 
seen a considerable body of water, to be like a 
great inland sea. Flora was appalled at our 
distance from the land, and Sim shouted, 
** Hookie!” Our raft, which had seemed so 
large on the stream where it had been built, 
now looked puny and insignificant. Great 
steamboats, three times as large as any I had 
ever scen, and looming up far above the water, 
dashed by us. Huge flat-boats floated lazily 
down the river, and the scene became more 
lively and exciting as we advanced. A new 
world had opened to us. 

From the broad river we saw the great city 
of St. Louis, and we gazed with wonder and 
astonishment at its dense mass of houses, its 
busy levee, and the crowds of steamboats 
which thronged it. We had never seen the 
great world before, and we were overwhelmed 
with surprise. Flora was silent, and Sim 
cried ‘* Hookie” a hundred times within an 
hour. 

The swift current and the steady breeze car- 
ried us away from this stormy scene into the 
quiet of nature; for the great river has its 
solitudes, though many times in the day we 
saw steamboats going up and down, or en- 
countered other craft voyaging towards the 
Gulf. 

On the tenth day we approached the mouth 
of the Ohio. Again the expanse of waters in- 
creased, till it seemed to my narrow vision to 
be almost an ocean. It was nearly dark. and 
the weather was as pleasant as a maiden’s 
dream. We had advanced about seven degrees 
of latitude towards the south, and Nature was 
clothed in her brightest green. We had stepped 
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from the cold spring of Wisconsin to the mild 
summer of the South. Ten days before we 
had been among leafless trees ; now we were in 
the midst of lwxuriant foliage. Flora sat in 
her arm-chair, near the platform, enjoying the 
scene with me. 

‘If you are tired of the raft, Flora, we will 
go the rest of the way in a steamboat,” Isaid, 
after we had spoken of the changing seasons 
we had experienced. 

“T am not tired of it—far from it,” she 
replied. 

‘We have over a thousand miles farther 
to go.” 

** T think I shall only wish the river was not 
longer when we get to New Orleans.” 

‘I wonder what Captain Fishley thinks 
has become of us?” I added, chuckling, as I 
thought of the family we had left. 

“He and his wife must be puzzled; but I 
suppose they won’t find out where we are till 
we write to them.” 


‘They will not know at present then. We 


have got rid of our tyrants now, and I am in 
no hurry to see them again.” 

“Twig the steamers!” shouted Sim, from 
the roof of the house, where he had perched 
himself to observe the prospect. 
having a race.” 

Ihad seen them before, and I wished they 


“‘They are 


had been farther off, for one of them seemed to 
be determined to run over the raft, in her efforts 
to cut off her rival. Our craft was in the mid- 
dle of the channel, and one of the steamers 
passed on each side of us, and so close that we 
were nearly swamped in the surges produced 
by their wheels. I breathed easier when the 
boats had passed, for I knew how reckless they 
were under the excitement of a race. I could 
hear them creak and groan under the pressure, 
as they went by. 

We watched them as they rushed forward on 
their course. They were just rounding into 
the Ohio, on their mad career, when we saw 
one of them suddenly fly in pieces, torn, rent, 
shivered, the atmosphere filled with fragments. 
Then came a terrific explosion, like the din of an 
earthquake, shaking the raft with its violence. 
The boiler of the steamer had exploded. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


—— Tue Spartans never went into battle 
without first invoking the aid of the gods by 
prayer and sacrifices : when this was done, they 
marched to conflict with entire confidence and 
expectation of success; “as if,” says Plutarch, 
** God, were present with and fought for them.” 
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RIDING ON A RAINBOW. 


BY MRS. J. G. AUSTIN. * 
(OONCLUDED. } 
sp ICK,” said Mr. Freeman, leading the 
boy again to the window, “ you want 
to get me out of this place — don’t you?” 

** Yes, father; I do so.” 

“ Well, you can do it, and you ought to do 
it; for if I were once out, I could make that 
poor woman happy for the rest of her life. 
And you too, Dick: I could make your fortune 
if I were out.” 

‘Well, father, I’d like to have you out, first 
rate; but I don’t know what I can do about 
it,” said Jimmy, sorrowfully. 

“ That’s what I.am going to tell you. Does 
it look like a thunder-shower out there?” 

‘* No, father, there is not a cloud in the sky,” 
said Jimmy, looking out of the window. 

«Well, there is no use in waiting any longer 
for a rainbow. I shall have to make one,” 
said Freeman, sighing wearily. 

“You can’t — can you, father? And what 
good would a rainbow do, if there was one?” 

**Good? Why, it would baa bridge for me 
— don’t you see? Hark, now! WhenI first 
came here, there was a rainbow one day, an 
the end of it rested right here on the ledge of 
this window, and the other was away over be- 
yond that blue water. What is over there?” 

‘* Why, that is New York, father; where you 
used to live; where we live now.” 

“T knew it all the time, only I thought I 
would ask. Well, don’t you see, if I had been 
ready, I could have slipped right over while 
the bridge staid; but here were these bars in 
the way.” 

* And they'd be in the way again — wouldn't 
they, father?” 

** No, boy; I’ve fixed ’em now. Hush! don’t 
you say a word till I show you.” 

"And the maniac, with a cunning smile, 
showed how the two bars closing his window 
were sawed off close to the stone casing, and 
the crevice concealed by bread crumbs mingled 
with the iron filings made in the operation. 

“I stole a knife off the table one day, and 
made it into a saw by gapping the blade with 
asharp stone. Ha, ha! I’m a carpenter, you 
know, and have handled tools before to-day. 
Well, when I got my saw, I began on my win- 
dow, a little at a time, you know; and generally 
when those horses were neighing, so that the 
dog-faced monkey couldn’t hear me; and now 
it is all ready when the rainbow comes again.” 

‘But you said you could make one with a 
ribbon, father.” 
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“Yes, yes; so I can. You come to-night 
when the monkey is asleep, and bring the rib- 
bon — will you?” 

“But they wouldn’t let us in,” objected 
Jimmy. 

“Of course they won’t. You come outside 
and throw it up to me. Then I'll cross over 
and meet you on the other side.” 

“ Suppose, father, I threw you up a rope, 
and you shirined down to the ground, and 
then we crossed the water in a little boat. I 
know a fellow that has got one that will lend 
it to me.” 

“Yes, that will do if you can’t find a rain- 
bow, Dick. But you’ll be sure to come — won’t 
you?” 

“Yes, if mother thinks best,” said Jimmy, 
doubtfully. 

“What, Sarah? O, she'll think best, be- 
cause she wants me to get out and be married 
toher. I’ve concluded I will, if her first hus- 
band is dead. Is he?” 

“She isn’t married to anybody but you,” 
said Jimmy, a little indignantly; but his father 
did not notice, being quite busy with his new 
idea. 

“Well, you call her in, and I’ll ask her,” 
said he; and Jimmy, stepping to the door, 
called to his mother, who came directly. 


“Sarah,” said Freeman, gently closing the 
door and taking the poor woman’s hands in 
both his, ‘do you want me to get out of this 
place?” 

“Yes, indeed, James; but the doctor says you 


are not quite well enough yet. He hopes —” 

“The doctor don’t know; but if I was out, 
and you took care of me, — you and the boy 
there, — I’d be well in notime. I am sure I 
should.” 

“And I think you would too,” said poor 
Sarah, who believed in what she wished for. 

“Well, the boy can help me to escape, if you 
will let him. Will you?” 

“ Why, if you say so, James; and you ought 
to know whether you are well enough, better 
than the doctor,” said the wife, confidently. 

“Of course I ought, and I do. Now, Dick, 
you hear what Sarah says.” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“Well, then, you'll fetch me the rainbow 
ribbon to-morrow night — won’t you?” 

“I think a rope would be better, father,” 
said Jimmy, doubtfully. 

“Well, a rainbow rope then, if you’ve got 
one handy,” said poor Mr. Freeman, with a 
serious air of consideration. 

“Tl tell you, father: mother’s got some rib- 
bon here. Don’t you know, mother, that red 
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and blue ribbon you bought, as you came 
along, to trim the little girl’s dress that you 
are making? Give that to father, please, and 
Pll get a job this afterrioon and earn the mon- 
ey to replace it. It was your own money you 
bought it with; and there’s time enough to 
sew it on before Saturday night.” 

** Well, to be sure; but it cost a half a dol- 
lar, Jimmy, and we’re awful poor. However, 
to please poor father; and I dare say you'll get 
a job.” 

So saying, Mrs. Freeman took a little pack- 
age from her pocket, and unrolled a piece, 
about six yards long, of gay striped ribbon, 
mostly of red and blue, but with enough other 
colors to entitle it to be called a rainbow, if 
one were so inclined. 

The poor lunatic seized upon it at once, ex- 
claiming, — 

‘There, there! That is just what I want. 
I knew you could do it, if you were a mind to. 
Now see here!” 

And he was hastening to the window, when 
Jimmy interfered. 

‘¢ Wait a minute, father. It won’t do now, 
because there are people all round. Hide the 
ribbon away until after dark to-morrow night, 
and then I will be here with the rope. I guess 
Ican make a rope-ladder, and you let down 
your ribbon, and I will tie the rope to it, and 
so you will pull it up, and — don't you see?” 

“‘ Yes, Richard, yes; that is the way I in- 
tended to put the weathercock on the steeple 
all along, but the dog-faced would not allow 
it. Iunderstand you perfectly, my boy. To- 
morrow night.” 

“Yes, father. Now, don’t forget, please. 
Just after dark, to-morrow night, I will be 
under your window, and you will let the rib- 
bon.down.” 

“Yes; and you will tie the rope rainbow to 
the ribbon rainbow —” 

‘Yes; and you will pull it up, and tie it to 
something inside your room —the bedstead, 
perhaps.” 

‘“‘'Yes; and then, pushing the bars aside, I 
shall boldly soar up to the Moon, and Herschel 
the planet — of course it’s a planet, though 
the dog-faced don’t know it,” said Freeman, 
gravely. 

‘*No; you will climb down the ladder, and 
I shall have a boat ready, and we will come 
home, and mother will také careof you till you 
are all well, poor father,” said Jimmy, softly. 

‘“* Well, yes; that is —” 

But at this moment the keeper pushed open 
the door, and looking in, said, — 

“I reckon, ma’am, you'd better be going 
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now. It don’t do to talk:to them too long ata 
time.” 

‘“* Yes, sir,” hurriedly replied Mrs. Freeman, 
feeling as if the plot she had been helping to 
lay was written upon her face, and, hastening 
to bid her husband good by, she left the build- 
ing, and only felt herself safe from detection 
when she was once more shut into her own 
little tenement. 

The next evening proved to be a dark and 
rainy one; and Jimmy Freeman, buttoning his 
jacket tightly to his throat, bent his head to 
the storm as he crept from the wharf, where 
he had secured his boat, up to the asylum, the 
precious rope-ladder coiled upon his arm. 

No doubts as to the propriety of his under- 
taking had entered the boy’s mind as yet; for, 
wild and improper though it really was, his 
father had suggested it, and his mother sanc- 
tioned it; and Jimmy had grown up to believe 
that his parents’ wishes were sufficient guide 
for all his actions. 

But although he felt himself to be doing no 
wrong, Jimmy was very unwilling to be caught, 
and made frequent pauses to listen for the foot- 
steps of the guard, or the voices of any persons 
who might be moving about the grounds. 
The darkness and bad weather, however, had 
driven every one within doors, and the boy 
finally reached the shrubbery beneath the win- 
dows of the asylum quite undiscovered. He 
had taken care, upon his previous visit, to 
mark the position of his father’s window; and 
he now crept quietly along until he was direct- 
ly beneath it, and, to his great joy, found the 
rainbow ribbon, with a hair-brush tied to the 
end to hold it steady, dangling directly, before 
him. 

Softly pulling the ribbon, but not speaking, 
for fear of being overheard, Jimmy waited un- 
til an answering pull from above proved that 
his father was ready ; and then he rapidly made 
the ribbon and rope fast to each other, and 
gave a signal to have them pulled up. It was 
obeyed; and after a few moments. of terrible 
anxiety, Jimmy dimly distinguished, through 


the darkness, a figure descending the ladder | 


lightly and rapidly. The next moment his 
father stood by his side. 

‘How are you, Richard? How happened 
you to be here just now?” asked he, carélessly. 

“Why, I brought the ladder, father, that you 
came down by,” said Jimmy, feeling rather 
injured. 

“You? Ha, ha! That is a good one, boy. 
Why, I came down on the rainbow. Don’t 
you see it?” 

And the poor madman, swinging’ his arm 
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above his head, fluttered the loops of the rain- 
bow ribbon wildly to and fro. 

** Come quick, father, or we shall be caught. 
I’ve got a boat down here under the wharf; 
and if we’re smart, we'll be off and across be- 
fore any one finds out that you are gone.” 

“Yes, the dog-faced will visit my cell in less 
than a jiffy. Every hour — that is, every jiffy 
— he goes his rounds. Perhaps, Richard, T 
had better go back and wait until after the 


next jiffy,” said Freeman, stopping and look- 


ing back at the asylum. 

‘**O, no, father; come along as quick as you 
can. We shall be at the wharf in a minute.” 

“Very well. But were you talking abouta 
boat?” 

“‘ Yes, father; I borrowed one of a fellow! 
know, for the night, and took it up to Jones's 
Wood this morning, and then to-night rowed 
across.” 

““A boat?” repeated the lunatic, thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Well, now, I don’t think — No, no; 
a boat won’t answer. It is by the rainbowI 
was to be saved; and nothing but the rainbow 
will answer. It was the rainbow that I slid 
down when I. got out of the window back 
there; and it’s on the rainbow I’ve got to cross 
the river.” 

“Won't it do just as well if we take the rain- 
bow inside the boat along with us?” asked 
Jimmy, almost at his wits’ end. 

“ Certainly not,” replied his father, prompt- 
ly. ‘* You may cross in your boat, or any way 
you like; but I shall ride on the rainbow. 
That's settled.” 

Jimmy made no reply, but his heart sank 
within him; for he felt quite sure, from the 
tone of his father’s voice, that nothing could 
alter his determination not to go in the boat; 
and how otherwise could he carry him away? 
This question remained yet unanswered, when 
the sound of voices close at hand startled the 
fugitives from every other thought. 

‘“* The dog-faced is coming!” whispered Free- 
man, clutching Jimmy’s arm in a panic of 
terror. 

*“Tt’s some men on the wharf. They are 
coming up the path. Stand close to this fence, 
and they won’t see us,” answered Jimmy, in 
the same tone, and drawing his father gently 
aside from the path. 

The two men, who seemed to be officers of 
the institution, returning, from a late visit, to 
the wharf, came quic«ly along, talking as they 
went, and passed without seeing the two fig- 
ures crouching beneath the wall. But just as 
Jimmy thought che danger was over, his fa- 
ther, who had ‘watched these figures with the 
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utmost terror, suddenly broke away from his 
grasp, shouting, — 

“It’s the dog-headed monkey; but the rain- 
bow will save me! Hurrah for the rainbow! 
Hi-ah! The jolly old rainbow! [I'll ride on 
the rainbow! ride to the moon, ride to the 
stars, ride to Sarah Millard! The rain — rain 
—rainbow! That’s the way to do it! Now, 
then!” * 

Shouting these words at the top of his voice, 
and waving the fluttering mass of ribbon above 
his head, the maniac, now entirely wild, rushed 
down the path, along the wharf, and, without 
a moment’s hesitation, leaped far out into the 
water. 

“Help! help!” shouted Jimmy, following 
as fast as he could; and, without even waiting 
to look for his father, he rushed to the spot 
where he had left his boat, cut the line holding 
it to the wharf, jumped in, seizing the oars as 
he alighted, and in another moment sent the 
boat far out into the black and stormy night. 

“O, help! help! Where am I? Boat! 
boat!” gasped a voice close before his bows; 
and Jimmy, leaning over the gunwale, clutched 
his father’s arm, and, although he could not 
lift him, held him safely above the water until 
the men on shore could come to his rescue. 

Freeman was carried back to the hospital, 
and Jimmy accompanied him, tco terrified to 
care for his own safety; but a few hours suf- 
ficed to show that not only the father’s life 
and health were safe, but that the sudden 
shock-had completely restored his senses; and 
a few days later he was released from confine- 
ment, and returned to his faithful, happy wife, 
a different and better man than she had ever 
hoped to see him. 

Jimmy was severely censured for his attempt 
at liberating his father, but in the end for- 
given, particularly as the adventure ended so 
well; and he is to-day the staff and comfort 
of both his father’s and his mother’s declining 
years. 


HUNTING AND FISHING IN MAINE. 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


DEER-HUNTING IN SUMMER. 


N the region whence Pleasant River takes 
its rise there are extensive sandy plains and 
large bogs, some of which are several miles in 
extent. Here, half a century ago, the moose 
and the cariboo were found in great numbers, 
whilst there were, comparatively, but few deer. 
In the course of ten years, however, the deer 
began to make their appearance, and the cari- 


| Started for the Epping Plains. 
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boo and moose to disappear; so that in twenty- 
five years from the above-mentioned period 
the cariboo had completely vanished, and the 
moose were few in number. The wolves also 
made their appearance, and seemed to be pro- 
portionate in number to the increase of the 
deer. Great numbers of the latter animals 
were killed at this time by the hunters, who 
sought them, in spring and summer, upon the 
green meadows, in autumn upon the plains, 
and in winter among the pine thickets. 

The wolves were so numerous and bold that 
the deer instinctively sought protection from 
man, and frequented the thickets near the 
farms and towns. Frequently have we seen 
them grazing out in the open fields, where 
they seemed to be less mindful of man than 
the wolf. 

At this period George was one of the 
most successful hunters in this region; and 
his courage, his strength, and accuracy of aim 
made him one of the most desirable companions 
among the sportsmen. He had told me many 
anecdotes of his hunts of the deer, the wolf, 
and the bear, and took quite a fancy to me 
because of my interest in his adventures, and 
my youthful eagerness to join him some day 
in his hunting excursions. ‘‘ Next summer,” 
said he, in answer to my solicitation, ‘‘ you 
shall go with me, and you shall then kill a deer.” 

A year had almost passed away, when I re- 
ceived a note from him, stating that he was 
ready, and that the deer were numerous. In 
a few days the summer term of school ended, 
and a long vacation commenced. I then col- 
lected my hunting-gear, such as game-bag, 
powder, balls, and rifle; borrowed from a 
school-boy friend a hunting-watch, which had 
an alarm attached to it, and then took the stage 
for the home of the hunter, which was about 
seventy miles distant. 7 

I arrived there in the afternoon, and found 
my friend in readiness. In a few moments he 
collected his traps, harnessed his horse to the 
wagon, tied his dog beneath, and away we 
George pro- 
posed to go about fifteen miles, and camp for 
the night under the pines, near the Pleasant 
River, to the eastward of Schoodic Pond. 

Late in the afternoon we reached the plains, 
and followed an old road which led to the 
northward, over the level, sandy ground; on 
each side of the road the blueberry bush grew 
luxuriantly, and the ripe berries attracted the 
wild pigeons in great numbers. As we rode 
along, we disturbed vast flocks of these birds, 
who flew up to the tops of the lofty pines 
until we had passed. 
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“There,” said George, reining in the horse, 
“let me see how near you can come to that 
bird,” pointing to a solitary cock pigeon sit- 
ting upon a dead limb far above us. 

I descended from the wagon, rested my rifle 
over a fallen tree, and took a long, deliberate 
aim. At the sound of my rifle the bird fell; 
and on picking him up, I found that my ball 
had cut off his head. 

“Good!” exclaimed George. ‘If you can 
do that, you can kill a deer every time. But 
there is some difference in aiming at a large 
animal and a bird.” 

We then proceeded on our way, the hunter 
pointing out to me places among the groves of 
pines, which dotted the plains, where, in times 
gone by, he had crept up to herds of deer, and 
where he had, on horseback, overtaken and 
shot bears who had ventured out on the plains 
to feast on the blueberries in the autumn. 

Soon night overtook us, and the road — ob- 
scure at all times — was no longer discernible; 
but the sagacious old horse seemed to under- 
stand the way; and so we kept on until we 
arrived in the vicinity of the river. We halted 
in a grove of pines; and after feeding the 
horse, we collected a few armfuls of boughs 
for our bed, over which we spread our blan- 
kets, and then lay down to sleep. I wound up 
my watch, and set the alarm to awake us be- 
fore daybreak, but unfortunately forgot to in- 
form my companion of what I had done. 

I was fatigued, and soon fell asleep; dream 
after dream succeeded each other, increasing 
in pleasantness as they passed, when all at once 


I became conscious of a rattling sound, heard. 


a loud yell from the hunter, and felt myself 
seized by the feet and hurled through the air 
like a stone from a catapult. 

‘*Look out there! here is a rattlesnake!” 
shouted George, as he brandished a long stick, 
in the attitude of striking. 

I crept out from the brambles into which I 
had been thrown, and timidly asked the hunter 
where the snake was. 

““ Why, he was right under your head,” re- 
plied he; “and if I had not twitched you out, 
he would have killed you.” 

The snake was evidently under the blankets, 
and as soon as it was a little lighter we would 
remove them and kill the concealed rascal. 
At length it was sufficiently light, and I took 
hold of the ends of the blankets, while George 
raised the club to strike. When the word was 
given, I snatched away the blankets, and— 
there was no snake there. The hunter looked 
at me in astonishment, and I returned the 
look. All at once an idea struck me. I pulled 
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out the watch, and touched the alarm spring. 
George dropped the stick, and looked very 
chopfallen. 

Yes,” he said, “‘it was that tarnal thing 
that frightened him.” 

I was too much excited and bruised by my 
aerial flight and descent among the sticks and 
brambles to laugh much then, but I have often 
roared with laughter since. 

We then prepared a hasty breakfast, and 
started in the gray mists of the morning for 
the meadows, which were close by. As soon 
as we arrived in sight of them, we cautiously 
surveyed the scene; but we could not see any 
deer feeding upon the meadows. Descending 
to the river bank, we looked for signs; but, 
finding few, George concluded that the deer 
were feeding upon the plains, and had left the 
meadows for some cause or other. Thereupon 
we returned to the plains, and cautiously crept 
from hill to hill, but saw no deer. The sun 
was now high up in the horizon, and it was 
becoming warm, and the deer would soon seek 
the cool shades of the alder swamps for shelter. 

“Let us go over to yonder hill and wait 
a while,” said the hunter.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF GENERAL 
GRANT. 


HE spirited engraving, by Thomas Nast, 

which appears in this number of our 
Magazine, is from ‘‘OuR STANDARD-BEARER, 
or the Life of General Ulysses S. Grant, by 
Oliver Optic,” published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 

Marshal Ney won the enviable distinction 
of “tthe bravest of the brave,” and Bayard 
that of the “‘chevalier without fear and with- 
out reproach.” Grant was as courageous as 
either of them, and as pure-minded, as free 
from guile, as the gentle French knight, whose 
beautiful character was grander than his prow- 
ess on the battle-field. As an illustration of 
Grant’s courage, we give a single incident in 
his career, which occurred during the battle of 
Monterey. 

“The walls of the houses within the city 
were strongly built, affording ample defensive 
positions from which the Mexican soldiers 
could safely annoy the Americans. From the 
windows they fired down upon their assailants, 
disputing the possession of each dwelling with 
the most dogged tenacity. 

“In the midst of this irregular strife, while 
the foe in the windows were remorselessly 
shooting down the daring soldiers in the 
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streets below, the ammunition of the brigade 
to which Lieutenant Grant was attached was 
nearly exhausted. It was an unpleasant posi- 
tion to be in, without powder and ball to keep 
the enemy at bay; and it was therefore neces- 
sary to send for a fresh supply, which could 
only be obtained by traversing a distance of 
four miles. But who should be the messenger 
to ride or walk beneath those death-dealing 
muskets in the windows, which were shower- 
ing storms of bullets at every blue-coat which 
appeared in the streets below? The service 
was so fraught with peril, if not with certain 
death, that the general in command was not 
willing to issue a peremptory order for any 
one to undertake the mission. He called for 
a volunteer. 

“It is hardly necessary to say that, while the 
brigade contained a Grant, a volunteer for any 
desperate service would not be wanting. The 
lieutenant stepped forward, and was despatched 
on the important errand upon which nothing 
less than the safety of the command depended, 
without considering the ultimate success of the 
movement in progress. Grant was a bold 
rider, and full of expedients. He had been 
among the Indians of the western country, and 
was willing in this emergency to profit by one 
of their feats of horsemanship. Mounting a 
spirited horse, he attached one of his feet to 
the back of the saddle, grasping the animal’s 
mane with his hand, and permitting himself 
to hang down by the horse’s flanks, so that his 
body shielded the intrepid equestrian from the 
bullets of the foe, who occupied the windows 
of only one side of the street. Hanging to his 
steed in this perilous attitude, he dashed off on 
his errand, at the highest speed of his charger, 
passing in safety through the destructive fire. 
He succeeded in bringing in a load of ammu- 
nition, guarded by a sufficient escort to insure 
its safety.” 

As an illustration of the gentler graces of 
the illustrious soldier’s character, we add an 
incident which occurred at the capture of 
Vicksburg. 

“Grant and his staff, at the head of Logan’s 
division, rode into the city, where the rebel 
soldiers gazed curiously at their conqueror, 
but manifested no disrespect; wherein they 
exhibited a more chivalrous spirit than did 
their officers. The general rode to the head- 
quarters where the principal rebel officers were 
assembled. No one extended to him any act 
of courtesy, or behaved with even common de- 
cency. As no one came out to receive him, he 
dismounted, and walked up to the porch where 
Pemberton and his high-toned generals sat. 
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They saluted him coldly, but no one proffered 
him achair. By the grace of Grant they wore 
their swords; but not even this fact spurred 
them up to the simplest act of courtesy. 

‘*Pemberton himself was as crabbed and 
sour as a boor whose hen-coop had been 
robbed. His manner was morose and un- 
gentlemanly, and his speech cold and curt. 
At last one of the party, with higher notions 
of chivalry than his companions, brought a 
chair for Grant. The day was hot and dusty, 
and the general asked for a glass of water. He 
was rudely informed that he could find water 
in the house. He entered, and searched the 
premises till a negro appeared, who supplied 
his want. Returning to the porch, he found 
his seat had been taken; and, during the rest 
of the interview, which lasted half an hour, 
he remained standing, in the company of these 
conquered rebels, who kept their seats in his 
presence! 

‘Grant was a Christian. He did not even 
resent this incivility. ‘If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him.’ Grant did so, literally; for at this 
interview Pemberton requested him to supply 
his garrison with rations. He did not say, 
‘Let the dead bury their dead,’ as less mag- 
nanimous men than he might have done, after 
the contemptuous impoliteness of the rebels. 
Grant imimediately consented; but probably 
there was not ‘chivalry’ enough left in the 
bantam general to feel the heat of the ‘coals 
of fire upon his head.’” 


THE TWINS OF THE HEART. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


WO chambers has the human heart, 
Where Joy and Sorrow ever dwell; 

Close they nestle, yet apart, 

Each within her silent cell. 
Is laughing Joy in hers awake? 

For they ne’er awake together ; 
Sorrow then her rest doth take, 

E’en as dark and sunny weather. 
Merry-hearted Joy, beware 

Lest you wake your sister sleeper; 
Let your laugh be soft and fair ; 

Slumber best becomes the weeper. 


—— How sweet our American boys and girls 
ought to be! It is estimated that sugar candy 
is consumed in the United States at the enor- 
mous rate of two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds avoirdupois per day. Boston manufac- 
tures seven thousand five hundred pounds of it. 
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THE ORATOR. 








Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign +, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF EDU- 
OATION. 


BY CHARLES PHILLIPS.* 


O doubt you have all personally 
ICONSIDERED — no doubt you 
have all personally 'txXPERIENCED, 
that of all the BLESsINGs which it 
has pleased Providence to allow us 
to cultivate, there is not one which 
breathes a *tpurER * FRAGRANCE, or 
bears a *HEAVENLIER * ASPECT, than 
‘EDUCATION. It is a !*COMPANION 
which no MISFORTUNES can depress, 
no '*cLIME * DESTROY, no 'tENEMY * 
ALIENATE, no 'DESPOTISM * EN- 
SLAVE; at °HOME * a FRIEND, ‘ABROAD 
* an INTRODUCTION, in "SOLITUDE * a 
SOLACE, in *socreTy *an ORNAMENT: 
it '‘CHASTENS * VICE, it *GuIDES * 
VIRTUE, it gives at once a **GRACE 
and *tGOVERNMENT to °GENIUS. 
TWITHOUT it, what 1s * MAN? A 
splendid ‘sLAve! a reasoning sAv- 
AGE, vacillating between the dignity 
of an INTELLIGENCE derived from 
God, and the degradation of Pas- 
SIONS participated with brutes; and 
in the accident of their alternate 
ascendency *SHUDDERING at the ter- 
rors of an ‘HEREAFTER, or embracing 
the horrid hope of °ANNIHILATION. 
Wuat is this wondrous world of his 
residence? 


** A mighty MAZE, and all without a 
PLAN;” 


& DARK, and DESOLATE, and "DREARY 
* CAVERN, without WEALTH, or OR- 
NAMENT, Or ORDER. But light up 
within it the torch of **kNOWLEDGE, 
and how wonprovus the transition! 





* Charles Phillips was an Irish barrister, 
born in, 1789, died in 1859, noted for his 
eloquence at the bar, as well as for several 
volumes, the principal of which was his 
* Recolicctions of Curran ‘and some of his 
Contemporaries.’ 





The 'tsEASONS * CHANGE, the '*ATMOSPHERE * 
BREATHES, the "LANDSCAPE LIVES, ‘EARTH un- 
folds its FRUITS, °OCEAN ro!ls in its MAGNIFI- 
CENCE, the “11EAVENS display their constellated 
CANOPY, and the grand animated spectacle of 
3tNATURE rises revealed before him, its ‘tva- 
RIETIES * REGULATED, and its ‘MYSTERIES * 
RESOLVED ! 

The phenomena which BEWILDER, the prr- 
JupDICcES which DEBASE, the SUPERSTITIONS 
which ENSLAVE, 'VANISH before education. 
Like the holy “symBoL. which blazed upon 
the cloud before the hesitating Constantine, 
if man but follow its precepts PURELY, it will 
not only lead him to the victories of ‘rus 
world, but open the very portals of °Omniro- 
TENCE for his admission. Cast your eye over 
the monumental map of *ANCIENT grandeur, 
once studded with the sTARS of EMPIRE and 
the SPLENDORS of PHILOSOPHY. 

What erected the little state of "ATHENS 
into a powerful commonwealth, placing in 
her hand the sceptre of LEGISLATION, and 
wreathing round her brow the imperishable 
chaplet of LITERARY fame? What extended 
7RomgE, the haunt of banditti, into universal 
EMPIRE® What animated "SPARTA with that 
HIGH, UNBENDING, ADAMANTINE * COURAGE, 
which conquered Nature herself, and has 
fixed her, in the sight of future ages, a MODEL 
of public viRTUE, and a PROVERB of national 
INDEPENDENCE? *WHAT, but those wise PuB- 
LIC INSTITUTIONS which strengthened their 
minds with early application, informed their 
INFANCY with the principles of ACTION, and 
sent them into the world, too **viGILANT to 
be deceived by its *catms, and too ‘**viGoRoUs 
to be shaken by its *wHIRLWINDS? 





CAN: THEY Do 1T? — The subscriber respect- 
fully requests members of the ‘‘ Try Company” 
to undertake the following : — 

To decorate smoke wreaths with the flowers 
of rhetoric; to open match-locks with the keys 
of a piano; to pluck a whiplash from the eye 
of the wind; to bend an arm of the sea round 
the waist of a ship; to harness a clothes-horse 
to shafts of lightning; to place a gunstock 
round a neck of land; to spin a hill-top with 
a string of incidents; to run a mill-race over 
the course of events; to tie-a mail-packet with 
a line of soldiers. HavuTBoy. 


Oo 


— A Lapy who minds her own business, 
recently painted the outside of her house, and 
on the succeeding Sunday preached a very ac- 
ceptable sermon to an intelligent audience. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


Base Ball Abroad. 
NE of the most interesting features of the 
celebration of the glorious Fourth in 
Paris by the Americans that chanced to be in 
that city on our national anniversary, was a 
game of genuine American Base Ball. 

Sides were chosen, bases laid, and the party 
entered into the game with all the enthusiasm 
of veteran players. Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and St. Louis, all sections 
of the country, were represented; and long 
before the game concluded the players became 
well acquainted with one another. 

The ladies came out and watched the game 
with great interest, while the French people 
looked on in amazement as the balls went 
singing by their ears. At the conclusion of 
the game, measures were taken to form a club; 
and it is probable, by this time, the first Amer- 
ican Base Ball Club of Paris is in successful 
operation. There are many young Americans 
there, in schools and banking-houses; and that 
the club will be sustained, when once it, is or- 
ganized, admits of no doubt. 


The College Sports at Worcester. 

The annual Base Ball matches and Boat 
Races between the representative nines: and 
crews of Harvard and Yale were unusually in- 
teresting this year, and they all went in favor 
of the students from “fair Harvard.” They 
won the Freshmen and University Base Ball 
matches, and beat the Yales handsomely in 
the boat race, making the best three-mile time 
ever accomplished by an amateurcrew. ‘ Rah 
for the Magenta!” 


BASE BALL REPORTS. 

The Tri-Mountains’ Tour. 

HE Tri-Mountain Club of Boston made a 

tour through New York, playing a series 
of games with the Atlantics, Eckfords, Mutuals, 
Gramercys, Nationals of Albany, and Unions 
of Lansingburg. Although they were victori- 
ousin only one game (that with the Gramercy 
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Club), the trip was still conducive of great 
good, as it gave them what they stood in much 
need of — an opportunity to develop the strength 
of their nine. 

The Waterbury Club, of Waterbury, Ct., in- 
tend shortly to make a visit to Boston, and play 
some of our prominent clubs. 

Mr. M. Mortimer Rogers, the well-known 
ball-player, formerly a resident of New York, 
has removed to Boston. The Unions of Lan- 
singburg will shortly visit Boston, and play 
with the Tri-Mountains at Riverside Park. 


Portland, Me. 

The Somersets of Boston made a visit to 
Portland, Me., and played a match with the 
Eon Club, by whom they were defeated by a 
score of 28 to 9g in a game of six innings. 


ARCHERY. 


-I°HE science of Archery is of the remotest 

antiquity. When and where it originated 
are questions not easily answered with any de- 
gree of certainty. Ancient classical writers 
state that Apollo invented the bow, and intro- 
duced it to the Cretans; and although many 
may not concur with them in this belief, it is 
very certain that Archery was known two 
thousand years before the Christian era. The 
bow was a most effective weapon in the days 
before gunpowder was known. Many a battle 
has been won by armies who excelled their 
opponents in skill as archers. In the days of 
chivalry no one was considered an accom- 
plished gentleman unless he was a good arch- 
er. And in the early history of England, it 
was one of the chief sports on all holiday oc- 
casions. Probably the most noted archer with 
which our American boys and girls are ac- 
quainted is the English outlaw Robin Hood, 
who is said to have been able to shoot arrows 
from six to eight hundred yards. 

Archery, although but little known in Amer- 
ica, is to-day one of the chief out-door sports 
of English ladies and gentlemen; and Arch- 
ery Clubs and Societies are as numerous in 
England as are Base Ball and Cricket Clubs in 
this country. 

Travellers in journeying through Great Brit- 
ain frequently come across these clubs out for 
practice, who, in their neat and pretty costumes, 
present a picturesque appearance. 

Archery shares honors with Croquet, with 
English ladies; and many of them are quite 
expert in the management of bows (as well 
as beaux), they frequently winning the chief. 
prizes in trials of skill. 
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ANSWERS. 

942. (Tea) (wasp =p) t (he) (knight) (beef 
o’er C H) (wrist) m (ass), w (hen), (awl 
through the) (house), (knot) a crea (tea) 
(ewer) w (ass) tir (ring), (mote) ven a 
(mouse) — "Twas the night before Christmas, 
when, all through the house, not a creature 
was stirring, not even a mouse. 943. 1. Wrap. 
2. Rotunda. 3. Imp. 4. Tame. 5. Enter — 
Write, PAPER. 944. Regal, lager, glare. 
945- Dare, read. 946. Near,earn. 947. Leap. 
948. Minnesota. 949. Hennepin. 950. S(p)oil. 
951. Ti(m)e. 952. Spri(n)g. 953. Spo(r)t. 
954. P(l)ace. 955. Li(m)e. 956. Ge(r)m. 
957: B(r)ass. 958. Kingfisher. 959. Muloch. 
g6o0. Very instructive. 


REBUS. 


= = AC 
Yarsey Mar 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF AUTHORS. 

962. Colt waters rist. 963. I hert wit. 964. 
Sol hem. 965. Rant by. 966. N. sold rye. 
967. Lot tin. 968. Ye hat-rack. 969. Sew 
storm. 970. F. well on log. 

, Hattie R. W. 


Musicat Puzz_es. 
972. 














F. H. Cs 


CHARADE. 
973. My first is to join; my second is a pro- 
noun; my third is to disjoin; my whole is a 
state. SAGITTAW. 
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AMPUTATIONS. 

974. Take a toe, and leave a boy’s: name. 
975- Take a foot, and leave a way. 976. Take 
a leg, and leave a street. 977. Take a neck, 
and leave a resinous substance. 978. Take g 
nose, and leave brilliant. 979. Take the eyes, 
and, leave a fault-finder. 980. Take an ear, 
and leave a deer. J. B. W. 


Sans-TETEs. 

982. It is composed of three words. The 
first means can; the second is a boy’s name; 
the third is a question. Behead the first word, 
and it is an exclamation; behead the second 
word, and it is a color; behead the third word, 
and it is a fowl. Lorain LINCOLN. 


SquaRE Worp. 

983. My first lived many years ago; my sec- 
ond is a Latin verb; my third is the name of 
my friend; my fourth is a lamentation. 

Louise A. M. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


985. 


SS 





ENIGMA. 

986. It is composed of r5 letters. The 14, 4 
9, 15 is to look earnestly. The 11, 13, 5 is turf. 
The 8, 3, 6, 7, 12 is funny. The 1, 2, 10 is a 
Latin verb. The whole we all should have. 





R. C. L., JR. 
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\ E have often stopped before a window on 

Washington Street to admire the fine 
picture of ‘‘ Moses and the Tables of Stone,” 
executed with pen and ink, and labelled, ‘‘ For 
the Paris Exposition;” but there is now in the 
window of Messrs. Lee & Shepard’s establish- 
ment a finer specimen of pen and ink drawing, 
to which we call the attention of visitors, and 
enjoy their surprise when we inform them that 
it is not a steel engraving, but was executed by 
one of ‘Our Boys,” who calls himself O. B. 
Diah. 

A. F. S., they give their address, that any 
one who likes may write to them. — William 
Wallace thinks the Boys and Girls should im- 
prove the vacation by obtaining subscribers to 
the Magazine. We agree with him. — Charlie 
Percy, Jr. is about right.— Drue Drury, the 
subscribers pay the postage, twenty cents a 
year, at the office where they receive their 
Magazines. — Nick L. Penny, we have a plen- 
ty of that sort at present.— Horace Ham- 
mond’s rebuses have been received before. — 
Florentine, we have an abundance of them on 
hand already.— Walt Putnam, 3 Fayette Street, 
Albany, N. Y., wishes to correspond with all 
the Boys and Girls who can draw; Walt draws 
a boat first-rate — we saw him do it. 

Quicksilver, we have a plenty of enigmas on 
hand. — S. H. S., the subject of yours is one 
we do not mention in the head work columns. 
— Karl's letter was mislaid. All the common 
English branches are taught. We think well 
of spelling some words according to their deri- 
vation. — Grant Eastman’s letter was too late 
for a reply in the Letter Bag. — Hope Paul 
Kendall has had a pleasant summer. — We 
sincerely regret that most of Toozle’s transpo- 
sitions have been sent before. — F. W. P. has 
forgotten that geographical rebuses must be 
composed wholly of symbols. 

The transpositions of Americus are hardly 
good enough. — We have not room to publish 
the maxims of S. W. F. — We should be great- 
ly pleased to accept Jersey Blue’s kind invita- 
tion, if our time would permit. Enigma ac- 
cepted. — We have just published a puzzle 
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similar to Popcorn’s. — Buck wishes us to 
‘“‘except” his rebus, which we are quite in- 
clined to do, as it is rather exceptionable. — 
Walter Wallace, ‘‘a fry” could not well be 
represented. — Monsieur’s best rebus (No. 1) 
has, unfortunately, been sent before, or we 
should certainly take it. The others do not 
tempt us. — Gold Pen sends a few “ funny- 
isms.” These are the best: ‘*‘ Wanted, a glug 
to mend a broken heart; a few strands from 
the line that Grant fights on; a few tears from 
the battle-cry of freedom. A good subject for 
a toast — bread.” 

We have used most of Tempest’s reversions. 
— Will Dudley has been in Cooperstown, the 
home of Cooper the author, and visited the 
monument erected to his memory, which, he 
says, is ‘‘a beautiful piece of architecture, 
highly ornamented at the base, and sur- 
mounted with.a statue of ‘ Leather-Stocking’ 
in the act of loading his gun, his dog standing 
by his side.” — Monser Hickup thinks he is 
ahead of Punch. He wants to know “what a 
pig would do if he had no place to live in? 
He says the pig would tie a knot in his tail, 
and then he would have a pig’s-tie.” We don’t 
think he can yet be called the great American 
joker. 

Elmwood’s uncle is about right. — Baltimore 
Ned must make his letters so brilliant that 
they will charm his correspondents. — Sancho 
Panza informs us that ‘‘ the Boys in Poultney 
don’t lend their Magazines.” Three cheers for 
the Poultney Boys! — The contributions from 
Th. K. L. are not good enough for insertion. 
— Tony Weston, the Magazines were sent to 
Malden.— The genuine Tempest is in Phila- 
delphia, and he warns everybody not to steal 
his name. —In Letter Bag of No. 82, in the 
first column, third paragraph, for Sylvan Grove, 
read Hautboy.— K., thanks; but try some- 
thing besides rebuses. 

A Philadelphian, the badge is a private en- 
terprise adopted by some of the Boys to iden- 
tify themselves with the interests of the Maga- 
zine. Quiz will tell you all about it. The 
enigma is too long. — Nom de Plume writes 
with a pencil, which is against the rule. 
Those Boys who are regular buyers of, or 
subscribers to, the Magazine, and wish to hold 
a correspondence with others of the family, 
send their address (and also their real name), 
and we publish the address in our columns. — 
Johnny Schmoker, and several others, who ex- 
pressed a desire to correspond with somebody, 
did not send their true names, and so we can- 
not publish their addresses. 

Nellie M., “to boot” is a good English ex 
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pression, from the Anglo-Saxon ‘“ to-bote.” 
Boot means profit, satisfaction, game. Hence 
the word Sooty. For further information, see 
Unabridged Dictionaries. — Tempest, the first 
volume, twenty-six numbers, postage paid, 
will be $1.25. The rebuses are all good. The 
first is the best; but unfortunately we have it 
on hand; so the second is accepted. — Tom 
Horner, send two names and $5, and you 
shall have the book. The subject of the cross- 
word enigma has been used too often. — Key- 
stone, the double acrostic has been received 
before. 

So Pica is not a printer, after all, and never 
means to be. Well, we think farming is bet- 
ter. If we try our luck at guessing, may be 
we could guess his name. Does it begin with 
aC? The answers were very creditable; only 
it was a father instead of a mother. — Skiff 
wants to know what that is which is always 
invisible, yet never out of sight? The letter 
J, of course. Rebus accepted. — Hautboy, the 
syncopations were quite good, and shall be 
used. The poetry does not appear to have 
been produced by a first-class machine, but 
will pass for doggerel. 

Kitty Clyde must send her true name, if she 
wishes correspondents. The rebuses are not 
quite good enough. — Impromptu, Box 149, 
Shelburne Falls, Mass., writes that he will an- 
swer all letters about postage stamps. Square 
word accepted. — Tobacco and Cigars cannot 
possibly be admitted into the family. Our 
Boys and Girls have set their faces so strongly 
against the weed, that fifty thousand young 
champions of the right would rise up to de- 
nounce it. Will not the young gentleman who 
has adopted that exceptionable signature es- 
chew both the name and the substance, and 
appear among us in a neater dress? The rebus 
gives promise of something better, but is not 
quite up to the standard.— L. W. B., no doubt 
he purchased it of Levi. Try again on head 
work; this will not quite pass the blockade. 


ACCEPTED. 
Rebuses — O. B. Diah, Snejicks, Pittsburg; 
pyramids — Lionel; charade — Sancho Panza. 


DECLINED. 

Knickerbocker, Eureka, Paul Kendall, Syl- 
van Grove, Horace Hammond, Rip Van Win- 
kle, George Gimney, Baltimore Ned, Will 
Dudley, Hautboy, Drue Drury, Ike, Keystone, 
Tempest, Rover St. Clair, Sleep. 


Wish CorRESPONDENTS. 
Porte St. La Duke, Drawer 16, Monroe, 
Mich.; Waving Pine, Box 105, Marengo, IIl. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Bditor, 











THE CHINESE EMBASSY. 


FEW weeks ago, Mr. Burlingame, who, 

for several years, has been minister to 
China from the United States, arrived in 
Washington as minister from the Celestial 
Empire. He assures the president that the 
Chinese government accepts the laws of na- 
tions as they are practised by the Western 
powers, and desires to comport itself after the 
fashion of the nations of Christendom. At 
present we cannot tell what all this will be 
worth, either to us or to China. 

The Chinese are certainly a very remarkable 
people. Their civilization is one of the oldest 
of which we have any record. Their great 
wall, fifteen hundred miles.in length, was built 
more than two thousand years ago; and they 
had a canal, seven hundred miles long, four 
centuries before any canal had ever been seen 
in Europe. Many inventions and discoveries, 
which, in Europe, are counted modern, were 
known in China in very early times. 

But we are not to conclude from this that 
the Chinese have been a progressive people. 
Far from it. They have preserved their cus- 
toms almost unchanged for a period far be- 
yond the beginning of authentic history else- 
where. They have made few improvements in 
their inventions, and little use of their discov- 
eries. In modern times they have shown a 
great jealousy of foreigners. For the last 
thirty years, however, they have been learn- 
ing, from sad experience, much more about 
the foreign barbarians than they ever knew 
before. And if, at length, they are willing to 
follow the lead of the progressive Western na- 
tions, so much the better for them. 

The Chinese comprise one third the popula 
tion of our globe. They are an industrious 
people. Their country is favored in soil and 
climate, and is intersected by several fine nav- 
igable rivers. With all these advantages, there 
is no good reason why they should shut out 
the trade of the rest of the world. It is neither 
for their good nor for ours. 


—— Tue princess Carlotta of Prussia owns 
a beautiful villa near Lake Como. 


— QUEEN Victoria is to visit Germany. | 





